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and, at their worst, hotbeds of vice. Even here,
however, the shadow of his personal ambition
cannot be escaped. For he betrayed himself as
more anxious to reform the exemption of such
monasteries from all but Papal supervision than
to reform them morally. It is true that Warham
had summoned a convocation to discuss their
moral reform, and Wolsey's first act was to
rebuke him for this interference ; but Wolsey,
with all his power, achieved little more than the
Archbishop of Canterbury, and concluded by
abolishing some of the minor orders. Had he
accepted Warham as a colleague instead of
persistently regarding him as a rival, he might
have achieved something ; but, as it was, he left
the bulk of this reformation to be carried out
after his own death by the ruthless and plun-
dering methods of his lay successor, Thomas
Cromwell,

It was not long, however, before he was forced
to pay attention to the incoming tide of heresy.
For, in spite of the fact that Warham had warned
him that Oxford was becoming deeply infected
with Lutheran doctrine and that his foundations
there were fast becoming centres of it, he had paid
little attention. Now, however, the bubble which
had been growing largely and transparently in
their midst had to be burst; and it is character-
istic that it was pricked not by the voice of
conscience but by the wounded vanity of the
King.